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Original Communications. — 


| telligent and discriminating. Ease without) ‘never to stop till we reach the appointed 
‘ heedlessness, and familiarity without rough-| end. 
For the Tablet. 


‘ness, are the qualities which please, for, 
a { 
Conversation. 


| 
‘** But manhood is melted into courtesies, valor), 


into compliment, and men are only turned into) 
tongue, and trim ones too.” 





The preceding remarks suggest the .in- 
they are such as the taste and judgment of fluence different principles of association 
mankind universally approve. vhave on the power of agreeable conversa- 

Nor is a studied manner less at variance) tion, The conversation which pleases gen- 
Shakspeare. | with the true design of conversation than) erally, must unite the recommendations of 


It was the remark of a man who never 22 OStentatious one. Instruction, though it quickness, of ease, and of variety. The 
said a foolish thing, “ that what we are|™@Y be the incidental, is not the primary man of business, whose knowledge is con- 
obliged to do often we should learn to do @bject of conversation, Men meet in so- nected by the more obvious principles of 
well.” Though the observation was me ar ened yee, saph the social and moral association, as contiguity in time and piace, 
in reference to a different subject, no ee, feelings, to share in each others smypathies,| resemblance, and contrast, and which will 
gy will be deemed necessary for applying and to indulge in a free and unconstrained) therefore occur to him in the same order, 
it to a topic which answers so perfectly the! interchange of feeling; and there seems to! without study or reflection, is most likely to 
description as conversation. From the, be a tacit agreement, that their thoughts excel in cach of these particulars. Though 
earliest dawnings of reason till the night of are to flow in one undivided channel wher. possessed of the most inferior accomplish- 
death closes our eyes on sublinary employ.| CY" circumstances may dire them.—, ments, by laying his mind completely open 
ments, in every conceivable relation we Some, however, appear to have imbibed) to impressions from without, and by ac- 
may sustain in life, conversation can never! the notion, that it is safest to maintain a commodating continually the course of his 
fail to claim a very considerable share of learned silence, till every sentence has been ‘own ideas, not only to the ideas which are 
pur attention. Much of our happiness as duly premeditated, and the periods rounded started by his companions, but to every tri- 
social, and of our improvement as intellec-| and polished. When such is the prevailing) fling and unexpected accident that may oc- 
tual beings, is to be traced to this source. sentiment through the circle, as unfortu-|‘cur to give them a new direction, he is the 
It is the only medium through which most! nately it often Gece to be, it will not be; life and soul of every society into which he 
persons can commune with their fellow.| Stange if the picture of the poet is made) enters. The philosopher, on the contrary, 





beings, and excrt an influence over their) palpable to the senses. 
opinions and actions; since it is possible’! “we sit in silent state 


for a few only, out of the multitudes that) Like figures drawn upon a dial plate ; 
compose socicty, to commit their thoughts | Yes ma’am, and no ma’am, uttered softly, show 





''whose principles of association are the re- 
l'sult of his own reflections, and who refers 
his knowledge to general principles, will 
commonly be deficient in that lively, varied, 
‘and unstudied conversation, which proves 


yeotheaag ; : y 
to writing, and transfuse, by means of thel| Ev’ry tive minutes how the minutes go. inst ] 

printed page, into other minds the virtues|| I am not precisely a stickler for non.| the principal charm of promiscuous society. 
which animate their own, ‘ awakening in| sense in conversation, yet I think a man. He will be deficient in quickness, because 
distant bosoms the sparks of kindred ex-|;may sometimes be allowed to talk without his ideas are connected by relations which 
cellence.” Nor is this an influence so| thinking. A grave geritleman of the last}joceur only to an attentive and collected 
slight and unimportant as to merit little no.| century would doubtless be petrified with ‘mind ; in ease, because these relations are 


tice. 
though operating by slow and almost im. 
perceptible gradations, gives to society the 
color and complexion of its destiny. The 
pen of historians and poets transmit to re- 
mote times and ages the heroic valor and 
exalted virtues of their own day; yet an 
appeal to our own consciousness, will, I) 
think, convince us that their delineations' 
excite our admiration, rather than influence 
our conduct, while the daily and continued 








ace | 
On the contrary, it is one, which,| 


astonishment at such unblushing heresy ; not the casual and obvious ones, by which 
‘but it is to be hoped that the present centu.|lideas are associated In ordinary minds, but 
ry has nothing to do with the mouldy opin.||the slow discoveries of patient, and often 
ions of the last, and that we moderns may} painful exertion : and in variety, because 
be allowed to think when we can, and con- ithe ideas which he associates together, are 
verse whether we can or not. A man that) commonly of the same class, or at least re- 


‘has a journey before him twenty miles in| 
length, which he is to perform on foot, will 


‘not hesitate and doubt whether he shall set 


‘out or not, because he does not readily con- 
‘ceive how he shall ever reach the end of it;) 
for he knows that by the simple operation of 





intercourse, the mutual interchange of feel- 
ing and opinion, between those who are} moving one foot forward, and then the oth. 
bound to each other by the strong ties ofer, he shall be able to accomplish it. So 
interest and affection, mould their charac-| it is in the present case. A conversation 
a and shape — ee Is, eae be, oe as ” journey 
s conversation Is the ordinary, every-|\is performed, not by preconcerted or pre- 
day business of life, all effort at display is, meditated means, a new contrivance, or an 
at the pom remove possible from portie-[iavention never heard of before, but merely 
tion in the art. Though it may dazzle the! by maintaining a progress, and resolving 
. Rowe: : te — — 
ignorant, it will never fail to disgust the in-|jas a postilion docs, having once set out, 





ferred to the same general principles, so 
that he isin danger of becoming tedious, by 
indulging in long and systematic discourse. 
|Hence, it is easy to perceive how the pro. 
foundest scholar may be greatly surpassed 
in the powers of agreeable conversation by 
persons of very ordinary attainments, 
though he is the ornament and pride of the 
narrow circle of kindred spirits, and may 
icenter the energies of his mind on produc- 
tions which enlighten and instruct succeed. 
ing ages. Addison, who appears to have 


possessed very moderate powers of conver- 
sation, when solicited by those who knew 
his worth to furmsh entertainment by ex- 
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tempore effort, was in the habit of effect-| celebrate the superior advantages of the 
ing a retreat by saying, “that though he savage state: and the circumstance that 
had but sixpence in his pocket, he could) our corrupt manners find apologists, evin- 
draw on his banker for a thousand pounds”|ces only the alarming progress of our dis- 
—a mode of confessing his inferiority as ease. 

elegant as it is expressive, and one, I doubt;| The agency of. insincerity in social in- 
not, that may be adopted by many of simi-| tercourse in diminishing the sum of social 
lar mental constitution. happiness, is direct. 

Sincerity may be said to hold the most ‘True bliss, if man may reach it, is compos’d 
important place im every species of inter-') Of hearts in union mutually disc!os’d.” 
course, and there is the more need it be 
insisted on in the familiar kind of which we 
are speaking, since violations of it are so 
common. In formal and written declara- 
tions, a sense of honor furnishes ample 
guaranty for truth. | Misrepresentation 
must, in such a case, be premeditated, and 
consequently bring upon the individual odi-. 
um and disgrace. In conversation the case’ 
is widely different. The world is grown 
so full of dissimulation and compliment, 
that men’s words are hardly any significa. 
tion of their thoughts; and if any man 
measures his words by his heart, and speaks 
as he thinks, and does not express more 
kindness to every man, than men usually). : lite 
RE ORE RR Tg ogee RR OR pleasures, the miserable cant of weak 

’ pe, ; 
the censure of want of breeding. "The ob-| sentimentalists and mad poets. Ae 
fo] 
servations of an English author of the last ‘ 
ies a . . For the Tablet. 

century, are, | think, not inapplicable to: i 
our own time and country.“ The dialect The Misanthrope. 
of conversation,” says this sage observer Fair Hoge once lit with rainbow hues, 
of the times, “is now-a-days so swelled The vertex a life’s azure sky : 

3 a : . ae And Joy distill’d her fresh’ning dews, 
with vanity and compliment, and so surfeit- And reared each fragrant flow’ret high. 
ed (as I may say) of expressions of kind. | T ; ae 

x : al 1e bounding pulse—Ambition’s fire 
ness and respect, that if a man that lived | The merry heart and boyish glee, 
an age or two ago should return into the; Wild Fancy’s freaks, and Love’s desire, 
world again, he would really want a dic. Were all familiar once with me. 
tionary to help him to understand his own} But I have met the cold, cold world, 
language, and to know the true intrinsic And mingled with its stormy strife, 
value of the phrase in fashion, and would) And in its giddy cirles whirled, 
hardly at first believe at what a low rate Tasting the golden cup of life. 
the highest strains and expre ssions of kind.) That golden cup—its bright rays rest 
ness imaginable do commonly pass in cur- I — — ee beneath, 
rent payment ; and when he should come oe t! 
to understand it, it would be a great while! Sipaies ia — 
before he could bring himself with a cood | Ah, T have drunk it to the lees; 

, Its poison creeps thro’ all my veins ; 
. And like some noxious, foul disease, 
verse with men upon equal terms, and in| In universal empire reigns. 
their own Way. I cannot love—I cannot hate, 

I am not unmindful that this hollow. Chill’d is my heart, and sere and dry ;— 
heartedness and insinceritv is believed to! No fears depress—nor hopes elate 

: Atfection’s fount is closed for aye. 
LEWELLEN. 


Friendship has ever been considered a 
source of the purest enjoyment to which 
human nature unaided is capable of attain. 


guised communion is essential to its very 
existence. It ceases, all except the name, 


rupt the free interchange of sentiment and 
feeling. Sincerity in social intercourse, so 
far as it extends, has a tendency to produce 
a universal friendship, and thus augment 
incalculably the degree of human happi- 
ness ; while its opposite, by generating a 
universal distrust, is calculated to make us 





countenance and a good conscience to con. 


be the result of the progress of civilization | 
and refinement, since the simplicity and 
transparency of character, which «wre in- 


For the Tablet. 


ing; yet who need be informed that undis-| 


the moment that distrust or jealousy inter-| 


view society, friendship and love, as Uto- | 


withering frown of adversity, are our only 
companions. 
And for what are all these hardships en- 
dured,—for what are all these sacrifices 
made? ‘{t is to have when the original is 
ust—a name.” Tell me not that Fame 
exercises no influence over man. There 
is an irresistible charm in the very idea of 
having one’s name blazoned forth by her 
clarion, which human nature possesses not 
power to resist. For ti.is, the student will 
|forego almost every other undertaking, 


‘sacrifice almost every other consideration, 


| 
} 


'|patiently contend against every difficulty. 








But does he meet with success? Does he 
‘jfeel all his toil and care rewarded by the 
ijattainment of his most ardent desires ?— 
|Alas! no, The unfeeling world is look. 
jing on, and with a spirit of fiendish malig. 
nity decries his every undertaking. It isa 
melancholy fact, but nevertheless a true 
jone. It seems as though men experienced 
the highest gratification in detracting from 
ithe merit of their fellow men. Urged on 
iby an ungenerous spirit of envy, with sav- 
jage joy they delight to clip the wings of 
aspiring genius, and trample in the dust 
eine one feeling of remorse, the high 
| 

| 





formed hopes of their superiors in literary 
attainments. 


Of this truth, Henry Kirk White was an 
unhappy example. When he gave to the 
‘|world a volume of poems replete with the 
\most refined sentiments, and abounding 
| with delightful imagery, and inexhausible 
| beauties, did the world appreciate its mer- 
its, and look with an eye of condescension 
upon the foibles of a youthful bard? Was 
| he encouraged in his undertaking, and point- 
ied to the bright path of fame? No! his 
poems were unfeelingly denounced by the 
Edinburgh Review (that great gullotine of 
genius) as fulsome nonsense. ‘The con- 

sequence was, that the poet, naturally of a 
delicate frame of mind, sunk beneath the 
illiberal, not to say unjust criticism, and the 
horizon of literature lost one of its bright- 
est luminaries. Byron was attacked in the 
same manner, and through the same vehi- 
cle of wrath. When he publisheed his first 
efforts, entitled ‘* Leisure Hours,” the con. 
ductors of the Edinburgh Review saw that 
it abounded with beauties, and that the 
genius which had dictated it would soon 
plume her pinions for a more lofty flight ; 





| 


dicative of a state of society where the arts ‘Phe Difficulties attendant upon (and with a spirit of the most unparalleled 


Literary Attainments, 


are in their infancy, have, in the progress 


| . 
malevolence, they determined to send forth 
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of socicty, almost uniformly been sueceed- 


To seale the lofty eminence where learn-||their malediction, like the deadly Simone 
ed by an artificial and constrained system ing holds her seat, is a task of no ordinary |that sweeps over the arid sands of Arabia, 
of manners, Neither do I doubt that the undertaking, and one connected with no jand crush the hopes of the youthful poet in 
corruption and degeneracy of the age, will small difficulty. Hewho would attain Par. the bud. Had Byron been formed like 
find numerous able and ardent apologists. ‘nassus’ hight, can effect his purpose only)other men, he too would have sunk beneath 
To those, however, who would trace the by patient toil, and untiring assiduity : he their united endeavors to crush him ; but 
evil to the progress of civilization, I reply, must bend, carly and late, over the ‘ mys. |his giant mind defied their utmost endeav. 
in the first place, it is not necessarily con.| tic page of lore ;” he must sacrifice health, ors to subdue it. He felt that their criti- 
sequent on it, since true civilization always and happiness; he must contend with in-|cism Was an unmerited one, and at first he 
stands in the same relation to Christianity,| numerable difficulties, and submit to many jindignantly refused to notice it. But at the 
as effect to cause; and in the second pea prinetens. It is a task of incalculable dif- |earnest request of some of his most inti- 


if it were, | should be inclined, on the prin- ficulty even when fortune, friends and hap- imate friends, he was induced to compose 
ciple of preferring the less to the greater 


evil, to adopt the sentiment of Rosseau, and| 





|piness are ours; how great then must be! and pubiish his celebrated satire of “ Eng- 
Ithe strife, when penury, misfortune, and the! lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and 


eT ee 
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thus established his fame as a poet upon a! 
foundation that could not be shaken. 

I conceive this to be the reason why so 
few men arrive at any degree of excellence, 
in literary pursuits. 
the midnight lamp, and sap the foundations 
of his health ; who would forego the pleas. 
ures of society ;. who sacrifice his time and 


every other consideration, only to be con.) 


demned by his fellow men? > And after all 
these sacrifices have been made, what in- 
ducement is there for the student to pro-| 
gress in the paths of science and literature? 
Surely none. | 
bed to the vitals, and giving himself up a| 
prey to dejection and melancholy, he soon 
sinks to a premature grave, unlamented 
and forgotten. 

Genius is a flower of the most delicate 
texture. It blooms only where the kindly 
rain of public favor nourishes it, and the 
genial sunshine of prosperity enlivens it 
with its rays. ‘ Must then,” it is asked, 
“every childish production which teems 
from the press, be extolled to the skies 
whether it possess merit or not?” I an- 
swer, no! But let the work be examined 
with an unprejudiced eye, and praise be 
freely awarded where it is justly due. In 
all human productions there must be many 
blemishes : it. cannot be otherwise. But 
let not the work be denounced on that ac- 
count: the beauties should also be regard- 


ed, and the blemishes passed over with as 


much charity as possible. In this manner 
genius would be encourged to wave her 
youthful wing, and some of the most formi- 
dable obstructions in the path of literature 
removed. V. 


For the Tablet. 
Hans Vanderbioc’s 


LETTER TO NOCHIE CORLEAR, REPROVING HER FOR 
LONG ABSENCE. 


The manuscript was found among some old 
papers of one of the old Dutch Governors of New 


York :— 


Dunder! vat vorse does Hans he feel, 
Vhile lovely Nochie is avay. 

Vat is de matter ? vat de de’il 
Does make you zo forever stay ? 


I sleep none in de day nor night, 
Mit such impasshuns I does burn ; 

Zo vhen de shell-drake vings his flight, 
Poor Vrow, she mourns for his return. 


De owls vill hoot, de cat vill mew, 
And dogs vill how] and horses neigh, 
And shall not I more anguish show 
Vhile lovely Nochie is avay. 


Make haste, my dear, and quichly come, 
Mine fader’s go’in to die, you zee. 

And Yowcup’s got his fiddle home, 
And ve shall have a dancing bee. 


I fear zum Yankee, vull of vit, 
More cunning as de very de’il, 

Vill get avay your little heart, 
Just as they do our horses steal. 


Come Nochie, come, and marry Hans, 
De parson live vid Joch you zee, 

And Yowcup’s get his fiddle home,— 
Come, Nochie, come, and live vid me. 


For who would trim 


His ambition has been stab- 


| ‘teeth. He had at first some thoughts of 
THiscellancous. having his poor relation tried for wa ta 
Cruelty to Poor Relations ; but being naturally of a merciful disposi- 
OR, THE CRIPPLED MERCHANT OF ROTTERDAM, |\\0%s he only sent him - jail on account of 

\'some unpaid debt, leaving him there to en- 
joy the comfortable reflection, that his wife 
iiand children were starving at home. A 
‘\dentist soon supplied the invalid with three 
He who has been at Rotterdam will re- teeth, which he had pulled out ofan indigent 
member a house of two stories which stands poet’s head at the rate of ten stivers a-piece, 
in the suburbs just adjoining the basin of//but for which he prudently charged the 
the canal that runs between that city and jrich merchant one hundred dollars. The 
the Hague, Leyden, and other places. I \doctor, upon examining his leg, and recol- 
say he will remember it, for it must have lecting that he was at that moment rather 
been pointed out to him as having been once |in want of a subject, cut it carefully off, 
inhabited by the most ingenious artist that and took it away with him in his carriage 
Holland ever produced, to say nothing of to lecture upon it to his pupils, So Myn. 








BY HENRY G. BELL. 





‘“‘ And every Dutchman trembled at the sight.” 


his daughter, the prettiest maiden ever heer Wodenblock, considering that he had 


born within hearing of the croaking of a jhitherto been accustomed to walk and not 
frog. It is not with the fair Blanche, un. to hop, and being, perhaps, somewhat pre- 
fortunately, that we have at present any judiced in favor of the former mode of lo- 
thing to do; it is with the old gentleman, comotion, sent for our friend at the canal 
her father. His profession was that of a basin, in order that he might give him di- 
surgical instrument maker, but his fame rections aboutthe representative with which 
principally rested on the admirable skill he wished to be supplied for his lost mem. 
with which he constructed wooden and ber. : 

cork legs. So great was his reputation in| The artificer entered the wealthy bur- 
this department of human science, that they gher’s apartment. He was reclining on a 
whom nature or accident had curtailed, couch with his left leg looking as respecta- 
caricatured, and disappointed in so necessa-||ble as ever, but with his unhappy right 
ry an appendage to the body, came limp. stump wrapped up in bandages, as if con. 
ing to him in crowds, and, however despe-|'scious and ashamed of its own littleness. 
rate their case might be, were very soon,| ‘ ‘Turningvort, you have heard of my 
(as the saying is,) set upon their legs again.) misfortune ; it has thrown me into a fever, 
Many a cripple, who had looked upon his jand all Rotterdam into confusion ; but let 
deformity as incurable, and whose only, that pass. You must make me a leg j and 


consolation consisted in an occasional sly, it must be the best leg, sir, you ever made 
hit at Providence, for having entrusted his jin your life.” ‘Turningvort bowed. “I 


| making to a journeyman, found himself so|\do not care what it costs ;” Turningvort 
‘admirably fitted—so elegantly propped up, bowed still lower; ‘ provided it outdoes 
| by Mynheer Turningvort—that he almost every thing you have yet made of a similar 
| began to doubt whether a timber or cork) sort. I am for light and elastic ; and cram 
‘supporter was not, on the whole, superior it as full of springs as a watch. I know 
|to a more common-place and troublesome nothing of the business, and cannot be more 
‘one of flesh and blood. And, in good truth, specific in my directions; but this, 1 am 
.if you had seen how very handsome and del. determined upon, that [ shall have a leg as 
icate were the understandings fashioned by, good as the one I have lost. 1 know such 
| the skillful artificer, you would have been |a thing is to be had, and if I can get it from 
puzzled to settle the question yourself. ‘you, your reward is a thousand guineas.” 

One morning, just as Master Turning-'| The Dutch Prometheus declared, that to 
vort was giving its final smoothness and please Mynheer Van Wodenblock, he 
| polish to a calf and ankle, a messenger en-, would do more than human ingenuity had 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tered his studio, to speak classically, and ever done before, and undertook to bring 
requested that he would immediately ac- him, within six days, a leg which would 
company him to the mansion of Mynheer||laugh to scorn the mere common legs pos- 
Van Wodenblock. It was the mansion of sessed by common men. 

the richest merchant in Rotterdam, so the| The assurance was not meant as an idle 
artist put on his best wig, and sect forth with boast. Turningvort was a man of specu- 
his three-corriered hat in one hand, and his jlative as well as practical science, and there 
silver-headed stick inthe other. It so hap-| was a favorite discovery which he had long 
pened that Mynheer Van Wodenblock had been endeavoring to make, and in accom- 
been very laudably employed, a few days plishing which, he imagined he had at last 
before, in turning a poor relation out of, succeeded that very morning. Like all 
doors, but in endeavoring to hasten the ‘other manufacturers of terrestrial Jegs, he 
odious wretch’s progress down stairs by a had ever found the chief difficulty in his 
slight impulse, (for Mynheer, seldom stood |progress towards perfection, to consist in Its 
upon ceremony with poor relations,) he had| being apparently impossible to introdvee 
‘unfortunately lost his balance, and tumb-||intothem any thing in the shape of joints, 
‘ling headlong from top to bottom, he found,||capable of being regulated by the will, and 
ion recovering his senses, that he had bro.| of performing those important functions 
ken his right leg, and that he had lost three||achieved under the present system, by means 
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of the admirable mechanism of the knee||last the meachant reached the spot where protruded a little behind. In an instant 
and ankle. Our philosopher had spent|Vanoutern stood ; but what was that wor- the unhappy Mynheer Van Wodenblock 
years in endeavoring to obviate this grand thy man’s astonishment to see him, though was off like an arrow, calling out in the 
inconvenience, and though he had undoubt- | he still held out his hand, pass quickly by, most piteous accents, 

edly made greater progress than any body without stopping, even for a moment, to | “Tam lost! I am lost! I am possessed 
else, it was not till now that he believed say, “ How d’y do?” But this seeming by a devil in the shape of a cork leg! 
himself completely master of the great se-| want of politeness arose from no fault ofour Stop me! for heaven's sake, stop me! | 
cret. His first attempt to carry it into ex- |hero’s. His own astonishment was athou- am breathless—I am fainting! Will no- 
ecution was to be in the leg he was about sand times greater when he found that he body shatter my leg to pieces ? _Turning- 
to make for Mynheer Van Wodenblock. jhad no power whatever to determine cither, vort ! Turningvort ! you have ruined me!” 

It was on the evening of the sixth day, when, where, or how his leg was to move.| The artist, perplexed and confounded, 
from that to which I have already alluded, So long as his own wishes happened to co- was hardly ina situation more to be envied. 
that with this magic leg, carefully packed incide with the manner in which the ma- Scarcely knowing what he did, he fell upon 
up, the acute artizan again made his ap-|chinery seemed destined to operate, all had his knees, clasping his hands, and with 
pearance before the expectingandimpatient gone on smoothly; and he had mistaken strained and staring eyeballs, looked after 
Wodenblock. There was a proud twinkle jhis own tacit compliance with its indepen- the richest merchant in Rotterdam, running 
in Turningvort’s gray eye, which seemed dent and self-acting powers for a command with the speed of an enraged butialo, away 
to indicate that he valued even the thou-|jover it which he now found he did not pos- along the canal towards Leyden, and bel- 
sand cuineas which heintended for Blanche’s sess. It had been his most anxious desire lowing for help as loudly as his exhaustion 
marriage portion, less than the celebrity, \to stop and speak with Mynheer Vanoutern, would permit. 
the glory, the immortality, of which he was but his leg moved on, and he found himsslf,, Leyden is more than twenty miles from 
at length so sure. He untied his precious junder the necessity of following it. Many Rotterdam, but the sun had not yet set, 
bundle, and spent some hours in displaying |an attempt did he make to slacken his pace, when the Misses Backsneider, who were 
and explaining to the delighted burgher the |but every attempt was vain. He caught sitting at their parlor window, immediately 
number of additions he had made to the in- |hold of the rails, walls, and houses, but his opposite the ‘* Golden Lion,” drinking tea, 
ternal machinery, and the purpose which leg tugged so violently, that he was afraid and nodding to their friends as they passed, 
each was intended to serve. The evening of dislocating his arms, and was obliged to saw some one coming at furious speed along 
wore away in these discussions concerning |go on. He began to get seriously uneasy the street. His face was pale as ashes, and 
wheels within wheels, and springs acting as to the consequences of this most unex. he gasped fearfully for breath; but, without 
upon springs. When it wastime to retire pected turn which matters had taken; and turning either to the right hand or to the 
to rest, both were equally satisfied of the his only hope was, that the amazing and left, he hurried by at the same rapid rate, 
perfection of the work ; and at his employ. unknown powers, which the complicated and was out of sight almost befere they had 
er’s earnest request, the artist consented to construction of his leg seemed to possess, time to exclaim, 
remain where he was for the night, in order |would speedily exhaust themselves. Of} ‘‘ Good gracious! was not that Mynheer 
that in the morning he might fit on the this, however, he could as yet discover no Van Wodenblock, the rich merchant of Rot- 
limb, and see how it performed its duty. symptoms. terdam ?” 

Early next morning all the necessary} He happened to be going in the direction| Next day was Sunday. The inhabitants 
arrangements were completed, and Myn.| ofthe Leyden canal; and when he arrived of Haarlem were all going to church, in 
heer Van Wodenblock walked forth to the in sight of Mynheer Turningvort’s house, their best attire, to say their prayers, and 
street in ecstasy, blessing the inventive jhe called loudly upon the artificer to come hear their great organ, when a being rushed 
powers of one who was able to make so ex.’ to his assistance. The artificer looked ouf across the market place, like an animated 
cellent a hand of his leg. It seemed, in- jfrom his window with a face of wonder. | .corpse—white, blue, cold and speechless ; 
deed, to act to admiration; in the mer- | * Villain!” cried Wodenblock,” ‘come his eyes fixed, his teeth set, and his hands 
chant’s mode of walking there was no stiff. out to me this instant! You have made clenched. Every one cleared away for it 
ness, no effort,no constraint. All the joints me a leg witha vengeance! [It won’t stand insilent horror; and there was not a person 
performed their office without the aid of ci- still for a moment. I have been walking in Haarlem who did not believe that it was 
ther bone or muscle. Nobody, not even a ‘straight forward ever since I left my own 'a dead body, endowed with the power of 
connoisseur in lameness, would have sus-|\housc, and, unless you stop me yourself, motion. 





pected that there was any thing uncommon, |heaven only knows how much farther 1) On it went through village and town to- 
any great collection of accurately adjusted may walk. Don’t stand gaping there, but wards the great wilds and forests of Germa- 
clock-work under the full, well-slashed pan.||come out and relieve me, or I shall be out ny. Weeks, months, years, past on, but 
taloons of the substantial-looking Dutch-|jof sight, and you will not be able to over. at intervals the horrible shape was seen, 
man. Had it not been fora slight, tremu-!take me.” and still continues to be seen, in various 
lous motion, occasioned by the rapid whirl.|| The mechanician grew very pale; he parts of the north of Europe. ‘The clothes, 
ing of about twenty small wheels in the in-||was evidently not prepared for this new dif. however, which he who was once Mynheer 
terior, and a constant clicking, like that of jficulty. He lost nota moment, however, Van Wodenblock used to wear, have all 
a watch, though somewhat louder, he would) in following the merchant to do what he moldered away ; the flesh, too, has fallen 
even himself forgotten that he was not, in could towards extricating him from so awk.-}}from his bones, and he is now a skeleton— 
all respects, as he used to be before he lift-||ward a predicament. The merchant, or a skeleton in all but the cork leg, which 
ed his right foot to bestow a parting bene-|jrather the merchant’s leg, was walking ‘still, in its original rotundity and size, con- 
diction on his poor relation. very quick; and Turningvort, being an |tinues attached to the spectral form, a per- 
He walked along in the renovated buoy-|jelderly man, found it no easy matter to petum mobile, dragging the wearied bones 
ancy of his spirits, till he came in sight of make upto him. He did so at last, never- for ever and for ever over the earth! 

the Stadt house ; and just at the foot of the jtheless, and, catching him in his arms, lifted | May all good saints protect us from bro- 
flight of steps that led up to the principal |him entirely from the ground. But the |ben legs! and may there never again ap- 
door, he saw his old friend, Mynheer Van.|jstratagem, (if so it may be called,) did not |pear a mechanician like Turningvort, to 
outern, waiting to receive him. He quick-,succeed ; for the innate propelling motion \supply us with cork substitutes of so awful 
ened his pace, and both mutually held out!lof the leg hurried him on along with his jand mysterious a power ! 

their hands to each other by way of con.||burden at the same rate as before. He 





gratulation, before they were near enough| sat him therefore down again, and stooping,; To be angry is to revenge the fault of 
to be clasped in a friendly embrace. At'|pressed violently on one of the springs that|others upon ourselves. 
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From the Messenger and Advocate. —_— excursions into the interior, crossed a range)) 
The Frozen Crew. jot hills that stretched to the northward ;)| 

| 

| 


; | } 

atti “ aeetiy they ; they had approached, perhaps, nearer to} 
o here entangled in the gathering ice, ‘the pole than any succeeding adventurers. |. 
Take their last look at the descending sun, } ) - | 


While full of death and fierce with ten-fold frost, Upon looking down from the summit of the 
The long, long night, incumbent o’er their heads) hills, they beheld a vast and almost inter-| 
Falls horrible." — Thompson. minable field of ice, undulating in various’ 


Inlaces. ¢ ad j i 
There are fearful wonders upon the ocean places, and formed into a thousand gro-|) 


; : - \ltesque shapes. T saw ar from 
—wonders in the tempest and in calm, in|tesque shapes. They saw, not far from, 


Selected from French Literature. 
History of an old Bramin. 


During my travels I chanced to meet 
with a good old Bramin, who was full of 
wit, very wise, and very learned. Being 
also very rich, he naturally enough had 
the reputation of being ‘wiser than he real- 
y was; and being in need of nothing, he 
had no occasion to be dishonest. His hap- 


the tropical heat, and in the cold of the fro. 


the shore, the figure of an icy vessel with), 


eaneces. Theessnds and tons of thousands a glittering icicle in place of a mast rising) 


go down in the deep, and are no more seen) 
forever. 
a thousand sons of the ocean. 

Long before the idea of the existence of 
a new world was contemplated by Euro- 
peans, the northern seas had been travers- 
ed in every direction by the daring free- 
booters of the north, who often bore the ti- 
tle of The Kings of the Sea. ‘They had 
discovered Iceland, and the settlement there 
formed, became an asylum for the hosts of 
northmen, who were driven from Scandina- 
via, by the gradual approach of southern 
civilization. In time, Iceland also sent! 
forth her colonies, and early in the tenth 
century effected a settlement upon the coast 
of Greenland. It long languished for want! 
of a sufficient population ; at length, in 988, | 
Erick Raude, an Icelandic chieftain, fitted| 
out an expedition of twenty-five gallies at 
Snacfell, and having manned them with) 
sufficient crews of colonists, set forth from! 
Iceland, bound to what appeared to them 
to be a more congenial climate. They 
sailed upon the ocean fifteen days, and they 
saw no land. The next day brought with 
it a storm and many a gallant vessel sunk 
in the deep. Mountains of ice covered the 
waters as far as the eye could reach, and 
but few gallies of the fleet escaped destruc- 
tion. 

The morning of the seventeenth day was 
clear and cloudless. The sea was calm, 
and far away to the north could be seen the 
glare of the ice fields reflecting on the sky. 

The remains of the shattered fleet gath- 
ered together to pursue their voyage. But 
the galley of Erick was not with them. 
The crew of a galley which was driven far- 
ther north than the rest, reported that as 
the morning broke, the huge fields of ice 
that had covered the ocean, were driven by 
the current past them, and that they beheld 
the galley of Erick Raude, borne by a re- 








sistless force, aad with the speed of the wind] 
before a tremendous flake of ice. Her| 
crew had lost all control over her—they 


were tossing their arms in wild agony. Thy t 


Scarcely a moment elapsed ere it was wall. 


from it. Curiosity prompted them to ap-| 


Figures of men in every attitude of wo were! 


ed arms leaning against the mast. 
hatchet was procured, and theice splitaway, 


and the features of a chieftain were disclo-| 


sed—pallid and deathly, but free from de.| 
cay. ‘This was, doubtless, the vessel, and) 


| 


that figure the form of Erick Raude-  Be-| 


numbed with cold, and in the agony of de-| 
spair, his crew had fallen around him. He 
alone had stood erect while the chill of death) 
passed over him. The spray of the ocean) 
and the falling sleet had frozen as it lighted) 


' 
upon them, and covered each figure with an| 





| 
(The Danes gazed upon the spectacle with 
trembling. They knew not but that the 

They kneeled 


Greenland sun had not power to remove.||. 





same might be their fate. 
upon the deck and muttered a prayer in 
their native tongue for the souls of the fro- 
zen crew, then hastily left the place, for 
the night was fast approaching. C. K. 





From the Messenger and Advocate. 
Fragment 
On the death of the late Rev. Prof. John M. Smith, 
of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. 
Roll on Connecticut! Thou shalt remain 
To heave in living majesty thy floods 
From cloud-capt mountains gathered, while 
Upon thy echoing banks a spirit hovers 
Like a stray angel watchman who hath charge 
Over avoicelesstomb * * * * There Smith is 
resting— 
» * * ® * 


There lie his wearied bones ; they ache no more! 


done. 
The passions of his soul took wing beyond 
Time’s cloudy empire—now they cling around 
The heart of Jesus, as jewels which he loves. 
‘How sweet he rests ! a golden cloud his couch ; 
{ he snowy furl his pillow ; seraph wings 
lo fan him ; lutes of heaven to charm him! 
To crown him, death’s triumphant conqueror ! 





Ui 





Roll on, thou noble stream! thy silver beaming 


wave, 
owering elms, and Learning’s sounding 
halls 


ed in by an hundred icy hills, and the whole! Beneath their shade, could not his spirit chain. 


mass moved forward and was soon beyond 
the horizon. ‘That the galley of the narra- 
tors of this story escaped, was wonderful. 
It remained, however, uncontradicted, and 


the vessel of Erick Raude was never more'!! 


seen. 

Half a century after this event a Danish 
colony was established upon the western 
coast of Greenland. The crew of the ves- 
sel that carried the colonists thither in their 


\His victory was won; his garland ready, 
And the dear soldier of the cross has gone. 


Weep sons of Wesley, at his early grave— 

Not for his loss, but yours—weep that so soon 

His pensive voice is hushed and the pure flood 

Of his affections rolled away from earth 

To the eternal hills—weep that as yet 

You cannot join him, where books are open— 

Science like nooday suns—and eloquence 

Like leaping rills of music from the wave 

That murmurs praise while a from the 
throne. G. V. H. F. 











upon the deck, but they were icy things.| 


> } a § »~sS ‘Te a V1 r 1.1 . . 
One figure alone stood erect, and with mens elegant, and surrounded with charming 


: ; : lirender life insupportable. 
icy robe which the short lived glance of al) PI 


The flutter of the heart is still; its latest throb is 


piness was well attended to by three hand. 
some wives, whose whole study was. to 


: ; \'nlease him, and in whose society the 
A more fearful fate has befallen| proach, when they beheld a dismal sight.| wasadeuge ort ciety the short 


intervals of leisure which his philosophical 
studies allowed him, were pleasantly spent. 
Not far from his house, which was large 


gardens, there lived an old Indian woman 
—poor, bigoted, and an idiot. 

One morning the Bramin approached 
with a melancholy air. ‘1 wish,” said he, 
“*1 had never been born.” I demanded his 
‘reason for such a wish “TI have now been 
studying,” he replied, “ for forty years, and 
it is just forty years of lost time. I teach 
others, yet am myself acquainted with noth- 
ing, and the consciousness of this fills my 
mind with a humiliation and disgust that 
I am born; I 
exist in time, yet I do not know what time 


lis. I am situated on a point between two 
\leternities, yet I cannot form the slightest 
hidea of eternity. I am composed of matter, 
| [ think ; and yet] have never been able to 
‘teach myself what it is that constitutes 
}thought. Ido not know whether my un. 
| derstanding is merely a simple faculty, like 
that of walking; or whether I think with 
my head just as I grasp with my hands. 
‘And not only am I ignorant of the princi- 
ple of thought—the very cause of my be- 
jing is concealed from me—I! know not 
wherefore I exist. Day after day am I 
questioned on these points; some answers 
I must give, and yet I have nothing to say. 
I speak much, and am perplexed and asha- 
med of myself for having spoken at all. 

| «But it is still worse than this; when I 
lam asked if Brama be the son of Vistnou, 
lor if both be eternal beings, God is my wit- 
ness, I know nothing at all of the matter, 
land my answers sufficiently prove my ig- 
norance. ‘Reverend father,’ says one, 
‘teach us the origin of evil.’ Iam asmuch 


| 


‘at lost on the subject as they who put the 
question. Sometimes I maintain that eve- 
iry thing in the world is for the best, but 
they who have been ruined in trade, or mu- 
'tilated in war, will not believe it—nor do I 
believe it myself. Thus am I tormented 
by my curiosity, and humbled by my igno- 
lrance. I read the books of the ancients, 
‘but they only increase my doubts. I con- 
verse with my friends—some tell me that 
‘we must enjoy life, and despise mankind ; 
lothers think that they have learned some- 
lee . 

thing, and lose themselves in the most ex- 
itravagant ideas. Every thing tends to in- 
icrease the melancholy feeling I experience ; 
and I am sometimes ready to give way to 
despair, when I think, that after all my in- 
quiries, I neither know whence I come nor 
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whether I shall go, what | am now or what ten, when his duties of command were over, grave, — was well known for many 
i chal be teveniier.”” joyously to his stately hall walked he,| years to all. : 
The condition of the good man caused touching to lofty measures the sounding’ Singing is omnipotent—it — - - our 
me a great deal of uncasiness ; for nobody’ harp, till inspiration came like a cloud - cradle—it delights us in our boy re —it 
was more reasonable or of a sounder faith) fire over his heart and brain—joy, like mad.| excites us to rapture in our — 
than he. I perceived that as his under-| ness, poured out its sparkles from the clear, soothes = ge - in = = age. e n 
standing became enlightened, the more his ‘depths of his eyes, and the aged king —. moonshine 0 nig t, and the sunshine 
misery increased. and sung the measure of his own dance. 0 ay—in joy and in a ~— 
The same day I visited the old woman! What, without singing, is love? How ity and adversity—in — e an zn calm 
who dwelt at his gate, and asked her if she glowingly burns the eye, and how passion-/—in war and in peace—in love and hate— 
ever allowed herself to be miserable, be- ately trembles the lip of the listening lover, in refinement and barbarism—in cities and 
cause she did not know how her soul was when, reclining on the mossy bank among villages—in palaces, and in the huts of the 
made. She did not even understand my | the woods in the calm of evening, the be-, poorest poor—in the hearts of the gay, and 
question. During all her life she had nev-' loved of his affections singeth to him the in the hearts of the melancholy—at all 
er considered for a moment any one of the joy of her heart; and of all the birds of that times, and among all nations, and climates, 
numerous points that tormented the Bramin.| wide forest, there is not one that hath such and tongues, the voice of song has the same 
She believed most cordially in the meta-| tones of pathos, and passion, and delight, as unlimited dominion—the same universal ef- 
morphoses of Vistnou ; and, provided she those which love pours out from its alter in ween the heart of man. Napoleon, in 
could procure a little fresh water from the that maiden’s breast! What, without sing his stormiest, sternest, and most tumultuous 
Ganges to wash her linen, she reckoned ing is friendship ? Fame ? stupid, sickening, ebullitions of passion, however gloomy, mo- 
herself the most blessed of wongpn. and unbearable. And joility ? a dead let- rose and discontented, was at once lulled 
Struck with the happiness of this poor ter. How in the name of the sanctum sanc- Into a temporary calm by the singing of one 
creature, 1 returned to my philosopher. forum, can a dozen friends sit round the ta- whom he loved. Rosseau and Robert 
“Are you not ashamed,” said I, “to be ble, with the sparkling wine before them, Burns, when dying, desired to feel and be- 
unhappy—you who are a wise and think- ‘and feel the glory of gladness, “the joy ot hold the sunshine of day ; they saw and 
ing man—while the old automaton at your new delight,” and no song? [fall the teel- heard in it the low breathings, the sweet 
gate, who never thinks at all, is the most ings of intense and almost unhearable hap. singing, of some blessed sacred melody. 
contented of mortals?” “ You are right,” piness that have been kindled in the bosoms | 
he replied ; “1 have said to myself'a hun- of good companions by means of singing, | 
dred times, that were I as great a fool as during the last eighteen hundred and thirty|| 
my neighbor, | would be happy; but it odd years, were gathered together, assorted) 
must be a happiness, my friend, which Ido by a cunning head, and amalgamated and, 
not envy.” compounded into one glorious and gorgeous. 
This answer made a stronger impression Jaugh, one mighty and stupendous excla-| 
on me than all the rest. [examined myself, mation of joy, it would, we are certain,|| 
and was satisfied that [ would not choose to overturn the universe, and destroy the race | 
be happy at the expense of being a fool. ‘of man. Louder than a thousand thunders 
I mentioned the affair to some philoso. would be that laugh; and we have heard) 
phers of my acquaintance, and they were the thunder of one autumn day make the)| 
entirely of my opinion. ‘ There is, how-| leaves of the forest fall to the ground, and | While thousand others die within. 
ever,” said I, ‘a sad contradiction in this shake to their foundations the very moun. | In their own honey drown’d. 
mode of thinking, for what, after all, is the tains; so ponder a little while, gentle read.) 
grand object of life, but to be happy? If er, on the idea of a thousand thunders, and | Sweet sense directs the dart, 
we are so, What matters it whether we be! think of the effect of that one all-omnipotent | And, while it seems to shun the ear, 
wise men or fools? Indeed, if it is wisdom laugh—that immortal cachination. 1 Strikes full upon the heart. 
that renders us unhappy, we should rather), What is religion without singing? a — ‘Ceetenits 
choose to be fools.” Every one agreed ten to the holy psalm lifted up in solemn) IVER OF tNEGAR.—In South Ameri- 
with me ; but | could not find any one who, praise to God from the body of the church, | \C@s near Pompayan, is a river called in the 
was willing to accept of happiness at the There are many men there, now giving) ansuage of the pegees —~ basin ae It 
expense of reason ;—and from the whole, I their tremulous voices to the sacred song, | tt es Its source "re rigid elevated chain of 
concluded, that we are eager to be happy, whose gray heads will, ere long, be laid sg MNOS 9 and after a subterrancous pro- 
but still more eager to be wise. ithe grave ; ‘and there are, at this very mo-, gress of many miles, it re-appears, and 
chances /ment, glad glimpses of heavenly happiness) forms a magnificent cascade of upwards of 
Music. jabout their hushed spirits, and their lifted) 300 feet in highth. When a person stands 
The world is waxing more musical every up thoughts are far away in that distant, beneath this - on is speedily driven 
day. Some solitary individuals, to be sure, region, “ where the wicked cease from) re by a ee a Saree, 
do not sing, or at least they are not suspect- troubling ; and the weary are at rest.”/Wie ap oigantide Ome - Boussingult, 
ed by the world to possess singing propen-) And in death? How sublimely solemn the||W!SNg to ascertain the cause of this phe- 











From the New York Mirror. 
On a Stammering Lady. 


When beauteous Laura’s gentle voice 
Divides the yielding air, 

Fixed on the lips, the falt’ring sounds 
Excess of joy declare. 


Then ling’ring round the rosy gate, 
They view the fragrant cell ; 

Unwilling to depart that mouth, 
Where all the graces dwell. 





Some half-formed accents strike the sense, 
With soft, imperfect sound : 





Yet, midst this cloud, distinct and clear, 








sities, but such persons in general whistle, hymn chanted over the body of the dead,|, 
and when they do not whistle, they are ac-; whether heard in mighty cathedrals, dedi- 
customed to hum over within their own! cated to the catholic faith, mingling with 
mouths, and for their own private gratifica-| the sacred pathos of the low organ, amid 
tion, the outlines of such melodies as they) the pomps of show, and the lavishings of 
admire. wealth, and the luxuries of sorrow—or the 

Singing is happiness. Why all the fool-) psalm sung in an humble English village 
ish speculations upon the happiness princi-| by the parish clerk, who walks at the head 
ple? singing is happiness! From all ages,| of the gloomy procession of weeping mourn- 
the old eloquent men whom we have read ers, heard by itself in most solemn stillness ; 
of, were men who loved a good song, or a} for there is not a word spoken at that mo. 
good psalm: go as far back, even, as that! ment in the village, for they all sorrow for 





nomenon, analyzed the water of the river, 
and found among other substances sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids. The following is 
the result of the analysis: —Sulphuric acid, 
0,00010; hydrocloric acid, 0,00091; alu- 
‘mine, 0,00040 ; chalk, 0,00013 ; soda, 
(0,00012 ; silex, 0,00023 ; oxyde of iron 
and magnesia traces. 





Men doat on this world as if it were 
never to have an end and neglect the 
next as though it were never to have a 





prince of Israel, the venerable David. Of-''the dead man, who is borne along to his 





beginning. 
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inventions. The desideratum is now supplied, in Nature is but the echo of revelation. The 
The Cabdlet. |@ manner that promises great usefulness, while one is written evidence, full of life and pow. 
To our Patrons. the getting of it up in such handsome style reflects er ; the other is circumstantial, yet direct. 
In entering upon our labors as Editor of the credit upon the enterprising publisher. We wish ly referable to its supreme Authorship ;— 
Literary Tablet, we do not intend to present our him all deserved success, tendering him at the the one is full of eloquent passages and rea- 
readers with an elaborate treatise on the benefits same time, our hopes that he will not burn his Sonings founded on the nature of truth and 
which result from a well conducted periodical ; fingers having too many irons in the fire. —N.' man, alike as good for one age as another ; 
ot portray the various difficulties attendant upon Y. Spectator. o on mers ta, — speaks in "4 
an Editor’s life, but shall give a simple statement) p>, y34y Lisrary.—The LILI. number of Har. mega irtiin, “wed pecan + a3 reap 
wh. ea Aponte regard to Ge per’s Family Library, just published, is ‘‘ A Histor- ereesege man, although unexpressed 
The object of the Tablet has been to furnish to!| more Northern coast of America, from the ear. winery tye pe cron “of pth m ayo 
its patrons a variety of interesting Tales, Essays, liest period to the present time, with descriptive |-ooard to an omnipotent and dhuailes Cre 
Historical and Biographical Sketches, Poetry, etches of the Natural History of the North ton nature has 7 oue testimony, equall ; 
Anecdotes, &c. which should not only instruct,’ 4 merican Regions, with an highly interesting soos le to. and understood bv ‘ce ai 
but entertain its readers : and as that plan has been 4 ppendix, containing remarks on a late memoir, 1 Ae 


7 § fi save ed, unlearned, barbarian or christian. 
pursued successfully during the first year o 1t8 of Sebastian Cabot, with a vindication of Richard) Commencing at the city of New York, 


existence, we shall endeavor to follow in asimilar) Blakely.” a very slight view of the scenery of the 
. We shall not only exercise our best), —_—_——_ ; i ee ; nite “ee, —s 
course y || Crassican Famiry Lisrary.—The indefatigable state, is enough to substantiate its claims 


judgment in regard to the selections we shall from | : 2 : : > attenti rave Ot ntle 

rir to time a but hope, also, to secure for’ Harpers have just published Czsar’s Coumenta-||) - sr oss . 5 young rm 
; , sens weal hich will! ®!£8> translated into English by Prof. Wim. Dun-|/GCS!TOUS OF a Cu ivated taste and a lively 
our aid a number of competent writers, which will perception to the handy-work of his maker. 


' ee «yin a)| {Cals i : wes ; 
communications oft kind both weefu and inter OU#0F Cesar. Itisin two volumes, forming the) [NC calm And majestic Hudson, rolling 
‘ a 5 ee \\sixth and seventh volumes of the Classical Libra-|\"> 5 “. V.f "ye ew . gag 
esting. We shall in all cases maintain a careful | ficlds of Westchester county, is an object 
regard for the interests of morality and religion, |"¥* —__— of proud and intense interest. It murmurs 
and nothing will find a place in our columns pre-| Curtovs Mair Bac.—We have heard, but do}|of the deeds of undying patriotism and rev- 
judicial to the well being of society. Inot vouch for the truth of the report, that in a|/olutionary trials. Above, the romantic, 

Thus, dear reader, we have presented you, in| chest of tea received some time ago by a merchant ||the fearful highlands frown sublimely over 
brief, with our plan; and while you are partaking) of Baltimore from on board an East Indiaman, |'the wave, and still around each summit rock 
of the rich melange whicheach successive number) a letter was found, of which the following is athere clings the wild legendary tale or the 
of our paper will afford, we trust you will bear in) copy: ‘If this letter should go to America, the| authentic tradition of daring deeds. It was 
mind the cares and toils of the printer, and en-|person who gets it will confer a great favor by jagainst these piles of rock that the cannon 
deavor by your influence to extend his patronage, telling my brother, John Wilson, of New York, of West Point reverberated their tones of 
and thereby insure his reward. that I am a prisoner in China. J. Wilson. ;|horror at the atrocity of Arnold’s treason. 

ren Further up, the blue Catskill mountains 
From the Messenger and Advocate. ilescribe their majestic segment to the left, 
| Natural Scenery. and enthrone the clouds and brew the storm. 
ering a course of lectures on the subject of Phre.| The territory of the staté of New York)|Let the student of nature but once toil up 
nology. Partly from want of time, money, and) embraces every variety of the scenery of this battlement and stand solitary on the 
inclination ; and partly for fear our mind would this western world. Whatever is grand, |beetling Round ‘Top—and _then he will 
dwell too much on the deficiencies of our own cra-|sublime, terrible, beautiful and tranquil cal feelingly apprehend the meaning of this pas- 
nium, we have concluded not to attend them. the features of nature may be found here—|sage—Lor d, what is man that thou art mind. 
Albeit, we Yankees have a shrewd method of with the exception of the volcanic breathing, ful of him? 
guessing at the character and disposition of a per-||holes of the central fires, and the snow-girt|| Beyond this, the dreary and enchanting 
son at sight, which cntirely supersedes the neces- ‘mountains which retain their helmets of ice||beauty of lake George, the grandeur of 


sity of a formal examination of the head. 





‘ical view of the Progress of Discovery on the 


and ornamersed with a fine engraving of the, 











| 
‘*Art apout Purenotocy.,—Dr. Jonathan | 
Barber is at present engaged in this city in deliv-|| 


lalike through the summer and winter. | Champlain, Ontario, and Erie—the wide 
‘This fact should be suitably noticed by||chrystal flood of St. Lawrence with its 
{> Postmasters, and others, to whom this No.||those young gentlemen who aim ata fin-||* thousand isles,” the wild and mournful 
of the Tablet is sent, are respectfully requested) ished education. It is worse than folly to) sublimity of Trenton Falls, and the TO. 
icross the ocean to see the water works' mantic cascades and falls of the Cascadilla 


to act as agents. 
= | . ° 4 > ve 
is : ‘bubble in a nobleman’s garden, or watch||and Fall rivers into the Arcadian vale of 
Mecuanic’s Macazine.—Mr. D. K. Minor, the!) 8 . 
Ae a . . . . *.- , 











aces ee PN mC CEE ithe spray of some artificial cascade, while} Ithaca and its fairy lake,—and, last and 
enterprising publisher of the American, has added 1. have, within the boundaries of a single, 


| 


state, the wild and peerless demonstrations, 


of natural grandeur, which are capable of 


to the various useful periodicals in which he has' 


| 


previously engaged, another, under the title of 
‘“*Mechanic’s Magazine, and Register of Inven- 
tions and improvements.” The number before us| 
is double—embracing the two publications for! 
January and February. It contains nearly one) 
hundred articles, upon various subjects coming) 
within its comprehensive plan—many of which 
are illustrated by engravings. We have for 
several years been familiar with the London 
Mechanic’s Magazine, from the plan of which 
Mr. Minor’s work has been copied—save only 
that the former isa weekly publication, and the 
latter a monthly—and have often wished that the 
* Mechanic’s of our own country were favored with 


\| 


‘spiration is most truly the work of God ;) 
and natural scenery is a volume also full 
of wonderfulteachings. Every thing which 
\God has creatad, bears a testimony, more 
or less impressive, of the great Author. 
We rejoice that it is so; we rejoice that 
the Almighty has reared such solemn mon- 
uments in this “ empire state,” that no be- 
holder can gaze upon them without think- 
ing of eternity, and the great Being who 
hath there builded his choicest, his peculiar 





a similar repository of instruction, and register of 





greatest, the wonder of the wofld, Niagara, 
—all belong to the scenery of the state of 
New York, and form a picture of such 


filling the soul with inexpressibie emotion||grandeur and beauty and variety as no oth- 
and moulding its thoughts to adoration. In.|/er portion of the globe can present. 


| Standing alone with these sublimities full 


‘in our eye, and their thunder in our ear, we 


soon lose sight of man and his puny works ; 
leach moment of this absorbiug contempla- 
tion pleads for God; every breath is drawn 
in hushed silence in awe of the uncreated 
majesty whose viewless throne has never 
been described by man—whose works are 
yet so magnificent that imagination tires in 
chase of their variety and is sun smitten be- 
fore their beauty, 





empire of mind, and spread his spirit throne. 





“ Himself, how glorious then *” 





/ 
? 
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From Frazer’s London Magazine. ed himself on his arm and discovered Bruin! 
Stanzas. gazing wildly at him, and evidently dum.} 
Oh ! what is PLeasure, in whose chase, | founded by such lofty tumbling. | 


Life’s one brief day is made a race | The affrighted pair sat eyeing each oth-| 


Kissing. 
The Old Colony Press has the annexed 
remarks on this delicate subject: 
We learn from a western paper, that a 








Of vanity and lightness? R er for some time, when the bear, who was young gentleman from New York has been 
A star to gaze on whose bright crown, the severely bruised of the two, show-|iRned tw aghehe dell d foe kine 
We wait until the sun goes down, the more severely bruised of the » ShOW i fine tw enty eight dollars an costs or 1SS 
And find, when it has o’er us shown, _ing no signs of fight, the young man rose) ing the wife of his friend. The suit was 
No warmth in all its brightness. and fled, leaving his hat and the boot be-| brought by the husband for the recovery of 
hind him, his friend of the shaggy coat cast- damages, some part of which were sustain- 
| ing at him an expressive look, accompani- ed more than a year ago, by the testimony 
‘ed by a growl and a shake of the head,| of the kissee, that the offense had been re- 
which convinced our hero that had it been! peated eight or nine times within a few 
| possible it would have been a shake of the) months, making the price of the smacks 
| paw. _The young lover soon recovered) about three dollars each. So, young men, 
\from his bruises, and the fair damsel who take warning. Be cautious in all things; 
'|had been the indirect cause of the adven-) but be especially careful how you kiss other 
ture which had placed his life in such im-|people’s wives. We do not think, however, 


And what is Frrenpsure ?—that false flower, 

Which spreads its leaves at daylight’s hour, 
And closes them at eve?— 

Opening its portals to the light 

Sweet breathing, while the sun shines bright, 

But shut to those, who midst the night 

Of doubt and darkness grieve? 


And what is Fame?—the smile that stays, 
The cup in which sweet poison lays, 
At best the flowery wreath ;— 


—. org ee _ |jmediate peril, poured balsam on his wounds,| that the above is a very exorbitant rate, if 
hod heagteond Gedindie ceux Yan tok we made his heart whole, by naming “ an) the western damsels are any thing like our 
a “9 . j 
Melodiously to death! early day.”—Boston Transcript. northern ones. It should have been stated 
And what are hopes?—gay butterflies, | — how long the kisses were. Byron says the 


That on the breath of fancy rise. 

Where e’er the sunbeam lures them ; 
Forver, ever, on the wing. | : “saab 
Mocking our faint steps, following, down this great principle ; \. 
And if at last caught ,—perishing, |the education and instruction of youth, as! assuredly worth more than three dollars. 

In the grasp that secures thei! well as of government, is to make them bet.) Shakspeare also has a line in which the 
‘ter; and that whosoever departs from this| beauty of these interminable kisses is well 
‘rule, how meritorious soever he may oth- expressed : 
|| rwise appear to be, in reality, does not 
deserve either the esteem or the approba- 
tion of the pnblic. This judgment that 
great philosopher gave of one of the most 
illustrious citizens of Athens, who had long’ 
governed the republic with the highest rep-| 
jjutation; who had filled the town with tem- 
ples, theaters, statues and public buildings, |! 4deline Fuller. 
|beautified it with the most famous monu-|, In this city, on the 31st ult. by Rev. Mr. Ba. 
ments, and set jt off with ornaments of gold ; 


length is the only way to determine the val- 


Education. fa ki E 
Plato in several parts of his writings lays "© © @ *#8s-_ * or example: 


that the end of) “4 long—long kiss—a kiss of youth and love,” 





| 
And our AFFEcTIONs, what are they ? 
Oh! blossoms smiling on the spray, 
All beauty and all sweetness,— 
But which the canker may lay bare, 
Or blighting winds, lay withering there, 
Sad types of mortal fleetness ! 


“ A kiss 
Long as my exile !—sweet as my revenge !” 
‘Goodness! what fellows these old poets must 
have been for kissing! 








And what is Lire itself; —a sail, 
With sometimes an auspicious gale, 
And some bright sunbeams round it ; 
But oft’ner midst the tempests cast, 
The low’ring sky, the howling blast, 
And whelm’d beneath the wave at last, 





Married, 
| In this city, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. 
Mr. Cushman, Mr. G. M. Buckingham, to Miss 
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Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 











New ArrTicte ror Trapr.—A trader! 


ee eee con, Capt. William A. Bristol, of the firm of 
An Adventure. who had drawn into it whatever was curi-| i of this ety. Thompson, to Miss Mary Dodd, 
A young man residing near Bangor in in sculpture, painting, and architecture. | In this city, at Trinity Church, by Rev. Dr. 
aine, was retur? ately fr yas ms xe ‘tT anc Croswell, Mr. Geo arr, to Miss Je ad- 
Maine, was returning lately from a visit to, #4 had fixed in his works the model and Croswell, Mr. George Starr, to Miss Jennet Brad 
his lady love. His path lay through wood.||ttule of taste for all posterity. “ But, siuys ley, all of this city. , 
eng eager TS = : . few stragoling |P lato, “ean they name one single man, cit.) In this city, on the 27th inst. Mr. Edward E. 
and, ’ P ew Suassins Rann oe Goveees. tanker fas. tectenionn| Ward, to Miss Adeline Bartlett. 
pines, the trees had been cut down and 700 Of foreigner, OF Ms OVSINMNNS) At Wallingford, on the 25th ult. by Rev. Mr. 
were lying on the ground. Fe skipped||With his own children, whom Pericles made: Gilbert, Mr. Julius Ives, of this city, to Miss 
over the logs and stumps with light foot W!S¢?, or better with all his care?” [Hc Amelia Beadles. 
and lighter heart. His fair mistress had: Y¢TY judiciously observes, that his conduct,| At Hartford, Mr. Asher W. Roberts, to 
enmsiuad him kindly. Suddenly, on leap }on the contrary, had caused the Athenians’ Elizabeth Salisbury; Mr. W. Peters, to 
rec : ° Y» on leay Tan dineniasis Mein kd Cites | Maria Williams; Mr. Hiram Francis, to 
ing over a fallen tree, he found himself '° C¢Scuerate trom the virtues of their an-| Delia Hills; Mr. Nathaniel Cushman, to 
within a few feet of a ravenous bear. He eStors, and had rendered them idle, effem-| Olive M’Kinstry. 
sprang to the nearest pine and climbed up. ne pnsanetin — res gee Died, 
" caalieal is a aking agant expenses, and admirers of v and || ae 
the bear clambering after him. Making su siete : Pd whence h one les || In this city, Mrs. Seymour, relict of the late 
good use of his feet, he dashed his antago.|’ per y; from whence he concitudes,|'v,, Gurdon Seymour, of Savannah, Ga. former- 
nist to the ground. The bear returned and) !#t it was wrong to ery up his ee ly of Hartford. 
was again repulsed, carrying with him one tien so excessively, since he deserved no!| At East Haven, Eleazar Hemingway, Esq. 
ofour hero’s boots. Bruin ascendeda third ™0re than a groom, who, undertaking the!) fa en, St Bae Baek, aged 15, selict 
time and with more caution. The young?" ofa fine horse, had taught him only to!” oe i ri a 
man, hoping to escape, ascended the pti stumble and kick, to be hardmouthed, slut-| THE LITERARY TABLET 
titie © , , sel! . 
about fifty feet, and as the bear approach. itish, and Vicious. : It is easy to apply this! Is published every other Saturday, at the Office 
ed him, attempted to shake him off, but in '° education ; it is of little consequence), of Warrmore & Minor, No. 1, Marble Block, 
vain, as his foot was held by the paws of the |What we teach children, if we do not teach Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn., by 
infuriate animal, who had lost his hold of them to be better. ‘ eae belie yang eee 
the tree and hun sus » ERMS.— Ihe I ABLET wi 9@ published semi- 
ee sage The = by - i monthly, at $1 00a year in advance; or $1 50 
- : young ans strength at the end of three months. Mail subscribers 
becoming exhausted, he let go his hold on 
the tree and down they went with a tre- 
menduous concussion to the ground. Our 
hero struck on the bear and rebounded 
eight or ten feet distant. Scarcely know. 
ing whether he was dead or alive, he rais- 





in this town advertises “ Gentlemen’s Bo- 
soms.” Ifhe will sell Gentlemen’s Hearts, 
the Ladies will patronize him. Perchance 
the bosoms are false—hearts certainly are, 
at least so say the Ladies. —Lowell Com- 





pend. 
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